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STOCK EXCHANGE GAMBLING. 


THE extent to which speculation on the Stock 
Exchange is carried on by members of what 
may, without any disrespect, be termed the 
middle and upper middle classes, is probably 
greater than the general body of the public 
appreciates, notwithstanding the alarming and 
steadily increasing number of business: failures 
that owe their origin to this form of gambling. 
One of her Majesty’s most eminent judges 
remarked, in the course of the hearing of a 
recent case, that in his earlier years he had 
come to the conclusion that intemperance was 
the greatest cause of the crime committed in 
this country; but recent experience had led 
him to doubt whether the facilities offered by 
certain persons for illegitimate speculation on the 
part of persons without means was not the cause 
of almost as many offences against the law of 
the land. 

These are remarkable words, and give rise to 
reflections the reverse of pleasant. We have 
been accustomed to consider that the progress 
of education and the influences exerted by the 
Christian denominational activity of the present 
day have raised the moral tone of the people 
as a whole, and that the inner workings of 
business and commerce generally were being 
gradually, but surely, conducted with an in- 
creasing regard to the common principles of 
morality and justice. How far this idea is 
erroneous may to some extent be gathered from 
the tone of the judicial utterance referred to, 
whilst the bankruptcy records give an even more 
striking testimony in support of the opinion so 
expressed. 

An examination of the records of such failures 
usually shows that speculation on the Stock 
Exchange has been commenced in the hope 
that impending insolvency might perchance by 
a lucky stroke be averted. Capital may have 
been reduced by continuous losses, and when 
this has disappeared creditors may reasonably 
expect that their debtor’s position should be 


laid before them. That such a view does not 
commend itself to the unfortunate trader is but 
too evident in many instances ; and the tempting 
advertisements issued by outside brokers offering 
what seems to be an easy and sure way of 
retrieving his fortunes, a reckless and ignorant 
course of dealing in stocks and shares is com- 
menced. 

But it is not alone in the commercial com- 
munity that the evil obtains. The gambling 
spirit permeates alike high and low, and there 
are many instances of persons once holding 
independent positions now reduced to com- 
parative poverty as a result of ill-advised 
attempts to add to their gains by Stock Ex- 
change speculation ; whilst, if the evidence of 
well-informed persons may be trusted, the 
peculiarly pernicious ‘cover system’ has laid 
hold on many younger members of the com- 
munity to an extent that would hardly be 
credited. 

With facts such as these before us, it has become 
a growing question whether the time has not 
approached when the State might well attempt 
to deal, in some degree at least, with this ad- 
mittedly pressing difficulty. In Germany some 
attempt has been recently made to suppress deal- 
ings in ‘futures’ on the Exchange ; and, although 
sufficient time has not elapsed to enable any 
opinion to be formed as to the efficacy of its 
working, German action in the matter serves to 
show that legislation intended to check Stock 
Exchange gambling is at least something more 
than an idea; and if it should induce attention 
to the problem here it will have served an 
additionally useful purpose. 

The question whether interference is per- 
missible in Stock Exchange dealings as con- 
ducted at present is an extremely complicated 
one; and without some little knowledge of the 
principles on which transactions are carried on 
under present rules it would be impossible to ex- 
press an opinion which would carry any appre- 
ciable weight. 

The London Stock Exchange consists of about 
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three thousand members, divided into what are 
known as ‘brokers’ and ‘jobbers’ The last 
named act as principals, actually dealing in 
—or, in plainer terms, buying and selling—the 
different stocks on the market; whilst the 
brokers merely act as agents, buying from or 
selling to the jobbers or purchasers, on behalf 
of clients. The broker's remuneration is his 
commission, and the jobber’s the difference he 
may get between his buying and selling prices, 
A member of the public desiring to buy or sell 
any stocks or shares can only do so through 
a broker, who in turn deals with the jobber. 
So far, therefore, the buying or selling of 
stocks does not essentially differ from ordinary 
commercial commission transactions in other 
branches of commerce; but the arrangement by 
which all money transactions are deferred to 
what is known in Stock Exchange parlance as 
‘settlement day’ gives the stm. without 
capital his opportunity. ‘Settlement day’ occurs 
twice a month, and is the day set apart by the 
committee of the Stock Exchange when buyers 
and sellers pay or draw, as the case may be, for 
all stock bought and sold since the previous 
settlement day. It is this system of ‘deferred 
payment,’ as it may be called, that enables the 
speculator to deal in shares although he may not 
possess any appreciable capital; and the bulk 
of the bargains struck are entered into by those 
who have no intention of paying for the stock 
bought, hoping that before settlement day they 
may be able to resell it at a higher figure, and 
receive only the difference. If therefore the 
stock does not rise before the first day of the 
settlement, the speculative operator must keep 
his bargain open or put up with a more or less 
heavy loss; and in order to do this the broker’s 
assistance is invoked to lend the necessary 
amount of purchase-money, for a charge known 
as ‘contango, until the stock is sold. Such is 
the position which gives the  speculator his 
opportunity. He may purchase without capital, 
and, if good luck follow him, he may make 
profit; but if his prognostications turn out 
wrong he has the melancholy satisfaction 
of paying to his broker the loss or difference 
on his transactions. The temptation thus afforded 
to outsiders to indulge in dealings for which no 
capital is required is often irresistible, and un- 
fortunately is yielded to in innumerable instances 
as a last resort by people in difficulties in mone- 
tary matters. 

But the ‘cover system’ is an even more 

rnicious attraction, and is usually carried on 
y what are known as ‘Outside Brokers,’ 
The Stock Exchange, as is well known, 
does not allow advertising by its members ; 
and, as a consequence, there has sprung up 
a body of brokers who deal independently 
of the Stock Exchange, depending for their 
clientele wpon speciously-worded advertisements 
addressed to the public by means of the daily 
papers and innumerable circulars. It is these 
gentry more particularly who attract the ‘little’ 
speculator, and that principally by means of the 
‘cover system’ duly see in glowing terms. 
The advertisement usually states that a certain 
amount of cover, usually one per cent., will 
‘command’ so much stock. Take an example for 
instance. Ten pounds is forwarded as cover to 


buy £1000 worth of some particular stock. If the 
stock rises in price, instructions are given to the 
broker to sell, and the fortunate speculator will 
in due course receive the difference; but should 
the stock fall to £990, the broker, without 
instructions and to safeguard himself, sells the 
stock and absorbs the cover to make up the 
loss. 

It is obvious that the system, while opening 
out possibilities of unlimited profit, offers an 
additional inducement by the fact that in no 
event can anything more than the amount of 
cover deposited be lost, and in this respect 
cover transactions do not essentially differ from 
ordinary deposits made with a bookmaker by a 
person backing a horse. So long as the broker 
is honest, the operator may depend on receiving 
anything that may be due to him. We have 
said nothing about the army of dishonest out- 
side brokers running what are known as ‘bucket 
shops’ for the purpose of fleecing their victims, 
and without any pretence of fairly executing 
their patrons’ wishes; their method is outside 
the scope of the present article. 

Such, briefly, is the routine of ordinary out- 
side speculation. Of the many complicated 
terms and calculations incidental to Stock 
Exchange dealings we have not spoken, as not 
being necessary to an intelligent appreciation 
of the points at issue. With the know- 
ledge that increasing numbers are continually 
risking their own and other peoples’ capital 
in the manner referred to, the question arises 
as to what extent, if any, steps might be taken 
to restrain, if not to suppress, the system of 


Stock Exchange speculation on the part of | 


irresponsible dealers so extensively entered into. 

Several judicial utterances have seemed to 
express the opinion of the Bench at least, legis- 
lation having been more than once spoken of 
as being the only remedy. To some extent the 
law of the land already puts its hand on 
speculative transactions similar to those under 
notice: the Gaming Act of 1892 providing that 
‘all contracts by way of gaming or wagering 
shall be null and void” The modern con- 
struction of this law has been that if, when 
shares are purchased, there is a bona-fide in- 
tention to take them and to pay the price, 
then the contract is good; but if the purchase 
is a mere cover under which the party specu- 
lates in the rise and fall of prices, then the 
contract is of a wagering nature and is bad. 
It must be noticed, however, that when it is 
said that a gaming contract is illegal by statute 
it is not meant that an offence is committed in 
making the contract, but that in case of dispute 
the Courts will not enforce the contract. This 
much has been made clear in various actions 
where an endeavour has been made by brokers 
to recover differences due at settlement day on 
ere transactions, the Courts holding that 
the speculator could not be bound to his 
contract. 

This then shows that a speculator might con- 
ceivably, in times of good fortune, draw differ- 
ences in his favour, repudiating afterwards 
transactions involving him in loss ; and_in such 
eases the broker would have no remedy. But 
such instances are seldom known, and, as a rule, 
the novice, with his inexperience of the influence 
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always at work affecting prices, comes out of 
the deal with a balance on the — side, 
which he pays in the hope that eventually the 
tide will turn. 

Were the law so extended as to make it an 
offence to enter into any transactions for the 
urchase or sale of shares except such as were 
actually taken up (or paid for) or delivered, 
then at one stroke the system of speculation 
as it at present exists would be demolished. 
And however improbable it may appear that 
such a course should be taken, it is less of a 
dream than may at first sight “8 That such 
a step would meet with the bitterest opposi- 
interested is certain; but 
an impartial pronouncement on the equity of 
such a proposal is not to be expected from 
such quarters. Already, as has been stated, at 
least one continental power has boldly attacked 
this social cancer. 

But failing this drastic enactment, it might 


| well be possible to at least prohibit the insertion 


in the daily papers of advertisements soliciting 
‘cover.’ These, at least, are so transparent an 
invitation to enter into a huge gamble that it is 
difficult to see why, even under the present 
law, no restriction is placed upon them ; and if 
the remedy is to commence by being partial 
only, no better commencement could be made 
than by making it a criminal offence to either 
advertise or enter into ‘cover’ speculations. 
Certain it is that the evil is an alarming and 
a growing one, and the Government that first 
distinguishes itself by a successful attempt to 
restrict the gambling tendency rampant in 
every grade of an so far as the Stock 
Exchange is concerned, will have earned and 
will receive the thanks of succeeding grateful 
generations. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE WEDDING. 


A monTH had elapsed since Marie proposed to 
Olivia, and I am now brought to the morning 
of the wedding-day. From this statement two 
things will be apparent—firstly, that I had 
given my consent to the marriage, and secondly 
that the King was not desirous of postponing 
his happiness any longer than was absolutely 
necessary. What you, my dear Forsyth, will 
say to yourself when you hear my news I can 
only conjecture. Doubtless you will think me 
foolish, more probably you will deem me mad ; 
but I assure you no man could be saner. I gave 
my dearly loved sister to be the wife of the 
King of the Médangs with my eyes open, firmly 
convinced in my own mind that my action would 
promote the happiness of both parties. Of 
course Iam bound to admit to you that I would 
rather it had been otherwise—that is to say, I 
would sooner have seen her united to a man of her 
own station in England ; but since Fate had willed 
that she should become the bride of the 
sovereign of this Eastern state, and her whole 
happiness was wrapped up in so doing, I was 
prepared to withdraw my objections and assist 
as far as possible in bringing about what they 
both so much desired, And as if to be still 


further contradictory, I have no hesitation at 
all in saying that I loved the man as I shall 
— never love another. Even had it not 
een for his extraordinary power of interesting 
others in himself, his kingly nature, his absolute 
sincerity, his pluck, and his thoughtfulness for 
those about him could not have failed to attract 
one towards him. In my time I have, as you 
are well aware, met men of all ranks, but 
never another like Marie I. of the Médangs. 
Nature had fitted him to be what he was—a 
King and a Leader of Men. 

Having thus explained my motives, though I 
fear you will scarcely consider them suflicient 
to justify my act, | am brought to the de- 
scription of the wedding itself. For two days 
prior to the happy event the loyal inhabitants 
of the capital had been keeping holiday. No 
work save that of decorating the city was done, 
and from morning till night the streets resounded 
with the tapping of hammers, the noise of 
musical instruments, and continual merriment. 
The people of the Médangs are a mirth-loving 
race, and they were now being given an oppor- 
tunity of giving full vent to their feelings. 
At the Citadel we were kept in an even 
greater state of excitement. One after another 
the Princes of the tributary states arrived, and 
it was necessary that each should be welcomed 
with a salvo of artillery according to his rank. 
The King had next to receive them in audience, 
after which apartments in the Palace had to 
be assigned to them and camping-ground 
allotted to their followers. The rabble and con- 
fusion that this occasioned may be better imagined 
than described. In my life I had never seen 
anything like it before, and I trust I may never 
do so again. All the nations of the East seemed 
to be represented, including Hindoos, Burmese, 
Malays, Siamese, Chinese, and others whose 
identity I could not ascertain. 

As soon as I was dressed on the wedding-day 
I left my bedroom and went to the sitting- 
room adjoining it, where Olivia and I had 
made a compact the previous evening that we 
would meet. The King I had not seen since 
the morning of the day before; but I had 
heard that he also was busily engaged with his 
preparations. 

When I had been alone in the room for 
something like half an hour, standing at the 
window watching the groups of _ strangers 
clustered in the courtyard below the Palace 
steps, and thinking how unlike it all was to 
the wedding I had been used to picture for 
my sister, I heard a light footstep cross the 
corridor, and next moment the door opened and 
Olivia entered the room. She looked pale and 
I guessed that her night had been a sleepless 
one, as indeed I afterwards discovered it had. 
I kissed her on the forehead and then led her 
to a chair. 

‘Have you realised that to-day is your 
wedding-day ?’ I said, as I took my place beside 
her, ‘Are you sure, my sister, that you do 
not in any way regret the step you are 
taking 

‘I shall never regret it as long as I live,’ 
she answered firmly. ‘I shall always look back 
on to-day as the happiest day of my life.’ 

‘God grant it may be,’ I said; and while I 
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spoke, as if in ratification of my words, the 
cannon of the Citadel thundered forth a royal 
salute. 

Rising, I led her to the window, and showed 
her the heterogeneous collection encamped in 
the courtyard below. She regarded them with 
visible interest, and as she did so I watched 
her face and noted the expressions that flashed 
across it. Suddenly I saw her eyes light up 
and a flush of colour overspread her cheeks ; 
and, wondering what might hae occasioned it, 
I followed the direction of her eyes. In the 
courtyard the large assembly was bowing like 
one man to the earth, and in the lane which 
they had formed to allow him 0 pass was the 
King. He had been to service She Csthodral 
and was now returning to the P 
by his chaplain, an ascetic yor 
whose devotion to the King w 

There was something abou “© King’s ap- 
pearance that morning that: seemed never 
to have noticed before, a 2 *nlity that was 
as indescribable as it was d. That he 
looked happy there could bei » doubt what- 
ever ; on the other hand I could not but think 
he appeared to have grown somewhat thinner | 
in the last week; his eyes! were large and | 
dark, but they seemed to he’ sunk farther | 
into his head than of old » 1 to have lost 
something of their fire. He carried himself, 
however, with all his usual manliness and that 
strange air of self-reliance which had so much 
impressed me on the first occasion that I had 
seen him. When he saw Clivia standing at 
the window he hastened up the steps, and 
in less time than it takes to tell had Eooahed, 
and entered the room where we stood. Ap- 
pening his future wife, he took her hand and 
pending over it kissed it reverently. Then 
immediately he turned to me and bade me 
good morning, at the same time warmly 
shaking me by the hand. The cannon mean- 
while continued their salute from the battle- 
ments above, and every moment more and more 

ople were entering the Citadel from the town 

elow. 

Thinking he might like a few minutes alone 
with Olivia, and disregarding our English habit 
of keeping the bride a bridegroom apart 
until they meet in the chu | mole 
and left them together wit for a 
walk upon the roof. It as a perfect morn- 
ing, and I stood for some minutes beside the 
coping of the wall, looking down upon the 
plains below and drinking in the loveliness of 
the scene spread out before me. All the 
time my brain was hard at work. It would 
be idle to say that my thoughts were entirely 
pleasant ones. I pictured Olivia as I remem- 
bered her when my father and mother were 
alive. I even found myself recalling the 
games we played together. From that I passed 
on to her first real admirer, poor James Dacing, 
who, as you know, met his fate at Tel-el-Kebir 
with such conspicuous heroism. From him I 
reviewed the numberless other admirers she 
has had since then, from Belmain, Melbenham, 
George Dixforth, down to Belgrave, whose fate 
it was to indirectly bring about the marriage 
I am now attempting to describe to you. 


The ceremony had been fixed for eleven o’clock 


in the Cathedral in the Citadel, and long before 
that hour the square before the Palace steps 
was packed to its utmost holding capacity, 
From the bottom of the steps to the Cathedral 
doors, a distance of upwards of a hundred 
yards, the path was kept by soldiery. This was 
carpeted with a thick red native cloth for the 
better protection of the various dresses of those 
taking part in the pageant. 

Almost exactly on the stroke of the hour 
appointed, three of the King’s _trumpeters 
appeared upon the great steps and blew six 
blasts upon their instruments, Almost simul- 
taneously three chamberlains appeared from the 
Palace,, carrying wands of office in their 

wind, escorted by the trumpeters, who in 

mr turn were supported by half a dozen 
royal standard bearers in uniform, they 
made their way down the steps towards the 
Cathedral, followed by the officers of the 
retinues of the visiting Princes according to 
their respective ranks; after which, behind 
still more trumpeters, walked the Princes them- 
selves, ena by the King’s Ministers and 
the chief officials of his kingdom. The officers 
of His Majesty’s household came after the 
officials, and then, preceded by more trumpeters, 
the Sovereign himself, dressed in the uniform 
of his own Guards, and riding upon a_ noble 
milk-white charger, magnificently caparisoned, 
which was led up in order that he might mount 
at the steps. On either side walked with 
drawn swords two of his generals, one of 
whom was Gaspard Roche, while behind 
marched a guard of honour of his chief and 
favourite regiment. At a short distance came a 
litter borne by six servants, escorted by foot- 
men in the King’s livery. This contained the 
Princess Natalie. As it moved away two 
chamberlains approached the spot where I was 
standing with Olivia, waiting for our turn to 
come, and informed us that the litter which 
was to convey the bride-elect was at the foot 
of the steps, with the horse upon which I was 
to ride. 1 accordingly gave my sister my arm 
and led her down to the place where her 
conveyance waited for her. It was a truly 
wonderful affair—as I learned afterwards up- 
wards of two hundred years old, and had _ been 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the kings 
of the Médangs for longer than the oldest in- 
habitant of the country could remember. In 
a it somewhat resembled a large re- 
clining-chair, save that the arms were sloped 
outwards in a fashion not unlike the splash- 
boards of a dogeart; the back curled into 
a gracious fold. The whole concern was covered 
with the finest gold-leaf inlaid with lapis 
lazuli and mother-of-pearl, and studded with 
innumerable precious stones. Beside it stood 
twelve stalwart natives dressed in state liveries. 

jp taken her seat, they lifted the 
you their shoulders as if they had been 
feathers, and set off. At the same _ instant 
the horse I had ridden on the evening of our 
arrival was brought up for me. I mounted 
and took my place by the side of the litter, 
and in this fashion we approached the lofty 
pile where the marriage ceremony was to be 
performed. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd by this time 
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was extraordinary; and when we reached 
the great doors of the sanctuary, where the 
Chamberlains of the King stood with bared 
heads waiting to receive the bride, it became 
almost beyond control. At the best of times 
I am not a great exponent, as you know, of 
the art of horsemanship, and on this occasion, 
so encumbered was I by my uniform and the 
trappings of my steed, that the King had 
helped my sister to alight long before I had 
reached the ground. Then, Olivia leaning on 
my arm, we entered the building, and in a few 
moments the ceremony had commenced. 

Of the service itself I can tell you but little. 
Looking back on it now it seems to me to 
cover a vague uncertain period in which I was 
conscious only of a vast concourse ot*ty --nle 


other on the happy event in which we had 
just taken part. 

It had been previously arranged that the 
honeymoon shouid be speiit at one of the King’s 
residences situated in the jungle about twenty 
miles from the capital. The royal bride and 
bridegroom were to ride thither, and about two 
hours after the ceremony just described, when 
Olivia had rested herself and felt equal to the 
exertion, it was announced that the horses were 
at the door and that it was time to be off. All 
the baggage hac. been sent on the day previous, 
and now nothing remained but for us to wish 
the happy couple God speed. To this end it 
was my intention to ride with them as far as 
the outskirts of .he town, and then to return to 
the Citadel =" — ssible by another route. 


surrounding me, a wealth of gorgeous vestmen | prior to the ae tween the King and his sister 
1 


in front, and with it an all-prevading know: of the capital 


ledge that when I left the building my sister, 
my companion for so many years, would be 
the of another, 

At last, however, it was over, and we passed 
out of the building to be greeted by the 
cheers of the excited populace in the square, 
the blaring of trumpets, and the crashing of 
the cannon from the battlements. On the return 
journey a slight change was made in the 
arrangement of the procession. The monarch 
rode beside the litter, while a troop of young 
girls danced before them and strewed flowers 
in their path. Arriving at the steps again, the 
Princes of the tributary states, the great officers 
of the kingdom, and the members of the house- 
hold ranged themselves in a semicircle before 
the Palace doors. His Majesty helped his bride 
to alight, and then, when I had joined them, 
led the way to the open space at the top. 
Here we paused, and the King turned and faced 
his people. What he saw in their faces must 
have pleased him, for his countenance lit up, 
and he showed them the happiest face a man 
could wear. Then, turning to his chamberlain, 
he took from a cushion a thin circlet of gold 
which he held aloft in order that all assembled 
in the courtyard might see it. Having done 
this, he placed it upon Olivia’s head and thereby 
crowned her as his Queen. As he did so the 
trumpeters blew as if they would have burst their 
cheeks, the troops presented arms, and another 
royal salute was fired from the battlements. 
It was a glorious scene; and when His Majesty 
embraced his Queen such a shout went up as 
could never before have been heard by the 
grim old walls. It brought before me the 
reality of the change in Olivia’s life more than 
anything that had so far taken place. 

When the coronation ceremony was finished, 
the King left the steps, and, leading his Queen 


by the hand, proceeded—the Princes making 


way for him to pass—to the Great Hall of State, 
where, according to ancient custom, the people had 
the right of presenting in person sist 1 woul ye 
Queen and of making obeisance 88° 
the time this ceremony was accomplished we were 
all worn out, though Olivia tried hard not to 
show it. At last, however, the tail end of the 
long procession came in sight, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour it had disappeared through 
the exit door again, We were free once more, 
free to be natural, and free to congratulate each 


‘he extreme, and I must con- 
tess save that of , was not a little cast down at 
the thought’ >idding Olivia good-bye, even 
for so short a i.e, But once we had mounted 
our horses at’ 2 foot of the steps, and had 
ridden out thr } 1 the Citadel gates among the 
crowds of citi»: s assembled to greet us, our 
feelings underweut a complete change. It would 
have been impossible for the most misanthropic 
of men to have een miserable there, for from 
the Citadel g: s down the steep path and 
throughout the ity the route was lined with 
thousands of happy faces. No escort accom- 
panied us, the Sovereign feeling sufficiently con- 
vinced of the loyalty of his people to venture 
among them without one. Before us went a 
company of native musicians and dancing-girls, 
while, behind, the populace closed in upon us in 
one compact mass. According to the Médang 
custom, the people were dressed in their brightest 
colours, with garlands of flowers upon their 
heads, while the houses were decorated with the 
green leaves of the palm, the latter being sup- 
oer to typify youth, beauty, and perpetual 
realth. 

When we reached the centre of the town the 
crush was found to be so great that it was with the 
utmost difficulty we could make our way through 
it. In vain the most influential of the citizens 
endeavoured to force a path for us, the crowd 
was so tightly packed that it was impossible for 
those in the midd’ f the street to move, being 
penned im oress from the side lanes 
and alley:like half King smiled and bowed in 
answer to the gre ngs of his people; but I 
noticed that he once or twice looked anxiously 
at the ever-increasing crowd, As we waited 
I glanced about me, my horse standing steady 
as a rock in spite of the crowd surging round 
his flanks. Close beside me were two little 
girls decorated from head to foot with flowers ; 
behind them, two old men with venerable gray 
beards. Then my eyes fell upon an individual 
to the left of them again. He was tall and 
spare, and though dressed in the Médang fashion 
was evidently not an inhabitant of the country, 
but—so it seemed to me—a European. What 
it was about him that made me look longer 
at him than at any other I am sure I cannot 
say, I only know that I did watch him and, 
as it turned out, it was well that my atten- 
tion was so constant, for suddenly I saw his 
arm go up. In the palm of his hand was 
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balanced a long knife, the blade of which glis- 
tened in the sunlight. For a moment I was so 
fascinated by what I saw that I remained 
where I was as if rooted to the spot, unable 
to move hand or foot, or even to cry out. But 
as I saw the hand go back, and my eyes lost 
the glitter of the sun upon the blade, my 
senses returned to.me, and I dashed my spurs 
into my horse’s sides with all the strength of 
my heels. With a bound that nearly unseated 
me, he sprang forward a couple of paces, knock- 
ing over an old man and woman in so doing. 
This prompt action on his part brought me 
between the King’s person and that of the man 
with the knife. As I stopped I threw up my 
arm, and almost at the same instant felt a 
sudden stab as if it had been pierced by a red- 
hot knitting-needle. It was the knife, which 
had pierced the flesh a little above the elbow. 
To pluck it out was the work of an instant, 
but I could not do so before the King and the 
crowd had become aware of what had happened. 

‘Seize the man,’ shouted the King in a voice 
that rang like a trumpet-call above the clamour 
of the crowd. ‘On no account let him escape.’ 

Then, bringing his horse up alongside of 
mine, he leaned towards me and said anxiously : 

‘Instow, you are wounded. For Heaven’s 
sake, get off your horse and have it at once 
attended to.’ 

‘It is only a scratch,’ I answered as coolly as 
I could. ‘Thanks to my coat sleeve, its force 
was broken. But come, now is our opportunity. 
Let us push forward,’ 

The King bent from his saddle and said 
something in a low voice to one of his servants, 
who made his way out of the rabble and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the Citadel as fast 
as he could go, 

By this time the mob had seized the assassin, 
and but for the exertions of the police, who had 
come up, and of the principal inhabitants, would 
have torn him in pieces, Seeing that our pre- 
sence only added to the excitement, we touched 
our horses with the spur and made our way 
down a side street in the direction of the river. 

Having left the city behind us, we entered 
a patch of jungle where the King signed to us 
to pull up. We accordingly did so, and 
immediately he jumped from his horse and 
approached me. 

‘Instow, he said, looking up at me, ‘you 
have saved my life, and God knows how sincerely 
I thank you for it. Now let me look at your 
arm. I must know the exact extent of the 
harm done to you,’ 

‘It is nothing, I assure your Majesty,’ I 
answered. ‘As 1 told you in the city, owing 
to the thickness of my coat I have scarcely 
received a scratch.’ 

He was not satisfied, however, with this 
assurance, but made me dismount and remove 
my coat. When I had done so a nastier stab 
than I imagined was revealed. The man must 
have put out all his strength to have in- 
flicted such a wound. Olivia uttered a little 
cry as she saw it, but soon recovered her nerve 
sufficiently to assist the King in binding it up. 
This done, His Majesty proposed returning with 
me to the city, but I would not hear of such a 
thing. I told him I felt quite comfortable and 


was fully equal to the exertion of riding home 
alone, At last, but very unwillingly, he con. 
sented to this arrangement, and I accordingly 
mounted and bade them good-bye. Fearing he 
might repent, I lost no time in making off, and 
only stopped upon the crest of a hill to wave 
them a tinal adieu, 


(To be continued.) 


THE SOUDAN. 
By Joun GeppiE. 

NEARLY twelve years ago, on the 26th of 
January 1885, General Gordon fell on the steps 
of the Governor’s Palace at Khartoum, trans- 
fixed by a Mahdist spear. That memorable day 
did not witness the crisis of the struggle be- 
tween barbarism and civilisation on the Upper 
Nile. The crisis was past before ever Gordon 
started on his ill-fated mission. Egyptian 
authority in the Eastern Soudan had fallen 
already. The work he was sent to perform 
was salvage, not restoration. The death of the 
hero was like the vanishing of the last gleam 
that had lighted up a scene of ruin and con- 
fusion. From Wady Halfa to Wadelai, a 
curtain of darkness dropped down upon what 
men had come to regard as a highway of 
commerce and theatre of the triumphs of 
discovery and progress. The fabric of Egyptian 
dominion in Central Africa, of which Mehemet 
Ali had laid the foundation, and on which, it 
was fondly believed, Ismail Khedive had placed 
the copestone, crumbled into nothingness, At 
Sennaar and at Kassala, for a few weeks or 
months, the Egyptian flag still floated. In the 
Equatorial Province, so rumour ran, Emin Bey 
continued to keep precarious footing. But else- 
where, beyond the range of the guns of the 
new frontier at the Great Cataract and the 
patrolling ground of the forts on the Red Sea 
littoral, the land was the Mahdi’s. 

From that day to this, the Soudan has been, 
for the world without, a region of silence and 
of mystery. Other tracts in the interior of the 
Dark Continent that, up till the fall of 
Khartoum, had been blank spaces on the map, 
have in the meantime been explored, and ex- 
ploited, and squabbled over, and parcelled out 
among the Colonising Powers. This ancient 
territory of Nubia and the White Nile, which 
was known to Herodotus, has become again a 
sealed book. Campaigns are being fought 
around ‘King Solomon’s Mines, and railway 
lines built to the Great Lakes, All Africa is 
in process of being transformed and appropriated 
by Europe, save alone this old patrimony of 
the Pharaohs, concerning whose strange fortunes 
under the rule of the Mahdi and his Khalifa 
we have had to be satistied with vague reports 
wafted from the desert, or infrequent and frag- 
mentary information brought by fugitives and 
traders who have run the gauntlet of the 
Dervish guardians of the frontier. 

A condition of affairs so unexampled and 


unnatural could not last. Egypt has never q 
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formally abandoned her claim to her lost 
ossessions. Other Powers—France on the west, 
taly on the east, and Britain on the south— 
have been stretching hands in the direction of 
the Soudan. Civilised authority, temporarily 
put to rout, is preparing for its second innings 
against the forces of reaction and fanaticism. 
The signal given to the Egyptian troops to 
reoccupy Dongola is also the signal that the 
struggle for the recovery of the Upper Nile is 
about to be resumed in earnest. It has been 
plainly declared by the statesmen who guide 
the policy of England and of Egypt that the 
present Nile Expedition is but the first step of 
a series, which will be continued until the 
Mahdist power is expelled from Khartoum. 
There is to be no haste. Progress with the 
work of reconquest will be regulated not 
merely by the success obtained, but by the 
capacity of the purse of Egypt to bear the 
strain, The curtain dropped twelve years ago 
will rise slowly. But it will rise steadily. 
The expedition has orders to go no farther 
than Dongola at present. But it will go to 
stay. 
of the flavour of romance thus 
belongs to the new Nile Expedition. It will 
have to grope upwards in the dark, discovering 
or rediscovering lost ground as it advances. 
The resistance to be met with, the difficulties 
to be overcome, can only be surmised ; at no 
oint can they be accurately gauged beforehand. 
fons; every step of the way to Khartoum, and 
even to El Obeid and El Fasher and Regaaf, was 
as familiar almost as the way to Assouan, 
But fire and flood have passed over it; and we 
go to see how far the great Nile inundation of 
savagery and fanaticism has subsided. To 
certain timid minds this element of uncer- 
tainty and adventure has great terrors. The 
unknown is always the imposing. But neither 
from the narratives of Father Ohrwalder and 
Slatin Pasha, nor from other indications that 
have reached us from the interior of the nature 
and the strength of the Mahdist empire, do 
we gather that it is unassailable. On the 
contrary, as will be seen, there is reason to 
believe that the power of the Khalifa Abdullah 
rests more upon terrorism than on the faith 
and affection of the hosts who obey him. The 
ground below him is riddled with discontent, 
with the intrigues and jealousies of rival chiefs 
and tribes, and with feuds between the station- 
ary inhabitants of the towns and villages along 
the river bank and the wandering sons of the 
desert. Even the men who, in this country, 
are most keenly opposed to the policy of 
the Dongola campaign acknowledge that the 
Mahdist rule is one of the most cruel and 
oppressive despotisms of modern times. The 
foundations of Soudanese society and auth- 
ority have been broken up. ‘Trade has been 
utterly destroyed. Poverty, as well as violence 
and treachery, is everywhere. These are 
elements of weakness even in the heart of 
Africa. The Soudanese have found that if 
Ismail Pasha scourged them with whips, 
Abdullah the Khalifa has scourged them with 
scorpions. The early glow of enthusiasm for 
the Jehad—the ‘Holy War’ against the Turk 
and the Infidel—has gone long ago, with the 


plunder that fed it; and it is most doubt- 
ful whether the promises of the Mahdi’s suc- 
cessor can fan it again into flame, now that the 
tribes have been plundered in turn by their 
new rulers and prophets. There is ground for 
hoping that they have got tired of turmoil 
and isolation and distress; and that secretly, 
if not openly, they are eager to get rid of 
their tyrants. 

The war will, however, be waged on the as- 
sumption that the great body of the people of 
the Soudan still stand by the usurping power. 
The mistake is not going to be made of under- 
estimating the enemy, or of attempting too 
much. Certainly the Soudanese have not as 
yet given any clear sign that the return of 
Khedivial authority, supported and_ protected 
by British bayonets, is desired at Berber and 
Omdurman. In their official language at least, 
the Dervishes are as bitterly and relentlessly 
opposed to the political supremacy of Cairo and 
to the spiritual supremacy of the Caliph as ever. 
And their acts have been of a piece with their 
words. Periodical raids have been made by the 
desert bands on the country lying around Suakim 
and Tokar, and on the villages of Upper Egypt. 
Trade and intercourse have been strictly in- 
terdicted. The frontier to which Egyptian 
authority withdrew after the fall of Khartoum 
has been found to be difficult and_ well-nigh 
impossible to defend. We have sought to hold 
posts open to surprise and attack from more 
quarters than one, and away from a sufficient 
base of supply, while the Dervish bands have 
had the wale of Dongola—the granary of Nubia 
—to gather their forces to a head or to fall back 
upon with their plunder. Their presence in such 
close vicinity to Egypt, their command of the 
Nile, and their successful defiance of the Egyptian 
arms have made them a terror in the eyes of the 
fellahin and a cause of profound disquiet and in- 
security at Cairo, It has raised exaggerated ideas 
of their power and prowess ; whether they be the 
true and favoured followers of the Prophet or not, 
they are—or they have been deemed to be—in- 
vincible, and this is sufficient of itself to capture 
the unstable fancy and the secret support 
of the Egyptians. There is every reason to 
believe that their mischievous activity on the 
frontier was on the point of taking bolder 
developments. The news of the defeat of the 
Italians at Adowa spread with lightning speed 
over the Soudan. ‘The Khalifa responded to it 
by giving directions to begin new operations 
against Kassala and against Wady Halfa. It 
has been thought necessary to take action in the 
offensive against the Dervishes, as the best means 
of defending from their assaults what remains 
of Egyptian territory and prestige on the Nile ; 
the surest and most direct road to peace was 
through war. The Mahdist power must be 
humbled and crippled as a step towards de- 
stroying it, and the work must begin at once if 
Italy, our ally and coadjutor in the work of 
introducing commerce and civilisation into the 
Eastern Soudan, was to be relieved from dire 
straits. 

These are the facts and strong reasons that 
have been offered in justification of the despatch 
of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition. The most 
prompt and effectual, and in the end the most 
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economical plan of settling the Soudan question 
might have been to aim directly at the heart of 
the Mahdist power. But the state of the 
Egyptian finances, and foreign complications 
at Cairo, do not admit of undertaking a scheme 
of reconquest which would have Omdurman or 
even Berber as its objective. A more cautious 
opening of the game must be chosen, and there 
is a peculiar appropriateness in the first move 
for the recapture of the site of Khartoum being 
made to Dongola—the birthplace of the Mahdi, 
Mahomet Achmet—the spot from whence ruin 
and misery spread over the length and breadth 
of the Soudan. 

Without entering minutely into the history of 
the rise of Mahdism and the fall of Egyptian 
rule in the Soudan, it may be said that they 
can be traced to two prime causes—to tlie cor- 
ruption and weakness of Pasha authority and 
to the slave-trade. On slavery and slaving the 
trade and society of Nubia and the White Nile 
were largely founded. Baker, Gordon, and the 
other European officers of the Khedive had 
attacked honestly and vigorously the traffic in 
human flesh which was one of the oldest of 
the institutions of the Nile Valley; if they had 
not destroyed it they had — it and made 
it full of risk and difficulty. It was very differ- 
ent with the host of Turkish Pashas and the 
bulk of the other native military and civil 
authorities sent from Cairo, Openly they assailed 
and discountenanced the slavers; secretly they 
winked at and shared in the profits of their 
enterprises, and thwarted in every way the 
efforts of men like Gordon and Gessi. At the 
sane time they used the brief time of their 
sojourn in the Soudan to plunder and oppress 
the inhabitants of the country they were sent 
to protect. No wonder that the latter hated 
with a perfect hatred the name of the Turk, 
and that they came to include in their curse 
against their hard taskinasters even the Europeans 
who sought to do their duty, but in a fashion 
which the Soudanese could not comprehend. 
The hypocrisy and greed of the Egyptian rule 
were only too long and too well known in these 
remote provinces; the Arabi rebellion revealed 
its weakness and rottenness. The slave-traders 
were irritated and filled with the desire to 
revenge the attacks made upon them; and in 
spite of their losses and defeats they were far 
indeed from being powerless. One of the great 
centres of their operations was Dongola, and the 
Dongolawi traders travelled or had their influence 
and intelligence throughout the whole region of 
the Nile and the adjacent desert. In this vast 
territory there was, along with other dangerous 

assions, a great reservoir of latent fanaticism. 

t needed only a spark to explode this powder 
magazine, and the hand of Mahomet Achmet, 
the Dongolawi, applied it. 

One finds it hard to say how far the Mahdi 
had faith in his own divine mission to destroy 
the Turk and the unbeliever, and to conquer 
the world. Doubtless he was a fanatic by 
temperament and training, and in the end came 
to believe what he taught to his followers ; but 
like his successor, he was a master in dissimula- 
tion, and stuck at no deceit or enormity in order 
to gain his ends. He was a man of singularly 


attractive appearance and insinuating address. Gordon himself did wonders. The toils closed 
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From the boldness and astuteness of the 
steps by which he rose to a power that extended 
from the Red Sea to the centre of the continent, 
and from the source of the Nile to the borders 
of Egypt, he must have had a genius for govern- 
ment and conquest as well as for stirring the 
fierce passions of his co-religionists. But he pro- 
fited more from the blunders of his adversaries 
than from his own gifts. He began as an ascetic, 
preaching a doctrine of religious reform and 
imposing a strict moral code to which he and 
his chief adherents were afterwards far from 
conforming. The Egyptian authorities either 
despised the movement, or sent against it weak 
forces which were speedily mastered. Mahdism 
rapidly gathered head and spread, and Kordofan, 
one of the oldest and richest of the provinces of 
the Soudan, became the centre of its activities, 
By-and-by El Obeid fell after gallant resistance; 
Slatin, in spite of a score of victories over the 
Arab armies, could barely hold his own in 
Darfur ; Lupton and Emin were sorely pressed in 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel and Equatorial Provinces, 
and Osman Digna and his Emirs began to 
inflict defeats on the Anglo-Egyptian forces in 
the Red Sea littoral. Then, in the first days of 
November 1883, came the overwhelming disaster 
of the annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s army. 
Although it had started from Khartoum 12,000 
strong, to crush the Mahdi and recapture El 
Obeid, its fate was never in doubt. The troops 
were -dispirited and disaffected ; the European 
and Egyptian officers were at cross purposes; 
the shadow of defeat hung over them, and flocks 
of jackals and vultures attended the doomed 
host on its march into the desert from whence 
hardly a soul escaped to tell the tale. 

The victory was accepted throughout thie 
Soudan as a sign that Mahomet Achmet was 
indeed chosen > Allah to wreak vengeance 
upon the invaders. Tribesmen and townsmen 
flocked to his standard. He was greeted with 
almost divine honours. The Prophet himself 
was, by the Mahdi’s adulators, made of 
secondary account to him. More and more a 
scheme of empire, political as well as religious 
in its basis, took shape. Slatin surrendered ; 
Lupton was captured. There remained, leaving 
Emin’s province out of account, little more than 
Khartoum itself in Egyptian hands. There 
Gordon had returned in February 1884, as 
Governor-General of the Soudan and the forlorn 
hope of civilisation. His mission was, ostensibly 
at least, to withdraw the Egyptian garrisons and 
the European population to a place of safety. 
But the hope was not wanting that the magnetic 
influence of his presence and character might 
counteract that of the Mahdi, and win back the 
Soudanese to their allegiance. 

If there ever was such a prospect, it was 
destroyed, as many believe, by Gordon’s indis- 
cretion in prematurely making known to the 
chiefs and officials on his way upstream the pur- 

of his mission. In the Soudan, more than 
elsewhere, they worship the rising sun. Thence- 
forward all the were not to go with him were, 
openly or secretly, against him ; since, when he 
went, they would be left to the tender mercies of 
the new Lord of the Soudan. Still, for mony 
months, the issue appeared to be doubtful. 
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in around him. Berber fell, and escape by the 
river was cut off. The Mahdi moved against 
him from El Obeid, and taking up ground 
at Omdurman, on the opposite side of the 
White Nile, pressed the siege closer and closer. 
Famine and treachery were within the walls; 
neither officers nor inhabitants could be trusted. 
But Gordon kept up a bold front to the last. 
There was sure word that a relief expedition, 
under General Wolseley, was on the march. 
It had come into conflict with the flower of the 
Mahdi’s troops at Abu Klea and elsewhere, and 
had put them to the rout. Had even a handful 
of the British been able to reach Khartoum in 
time no one can say what might have hap- 
pened ; Mahomet Achmet, for his part, was 
ready to raise the siege. ‘Every day, and many 
and many a time during the day, says Father 
Ohrwalder, ‘did Gordon look from the roof of 
his palace towards the north for the relief that 
never arrived. Every day he was doomed to 
disappointment.’ He saw only the serried ranks 
of the besiegers drawing nearer from three sides, 
and only heard the beating of the Dervish 
voggaras that never ceased day and night. 

he enemy, also, knew that there was no time 
to lose. The British Expedition was but a 
few marches off in the desert. Steamers were 
already on the river, hurrying forward with the 
news that succour was at hand. The Mahdi 
was ‘convinced that if a single Englishman 
reached Khartoum his chance of success was 
gone.’ Therefore he determined upon imme- 
diate assault. On the night of Sunday the 25th 
of January his hordes stole forward to a part 
of the defences that had, through treachery or 
neglect, been left unprotected. ‘They rushed in, 
and the whole city became a scene of pillage 
and slaughter. Gordon alone nanan them 
on the stairs of the Serai, and tried to address 
them ; but his head was soon on a Mahdi spear 
on its way to greet the conqueror. And two 
days later, in mockery, it almost seemed, of the 
fate of the brave defender of Khartoum, two 
steamers with the advance guard of the relief 
expedition on board appeared opposite the fallen 
city, only to find the Mahdi’s flag hoisted on 
the adhe and to be greeted with a shower 
of bullets before turning back. They had come 
forty-eight hours too late ! 

Within a few months, Khartoum was a heap 
of bricks. Sennaar and Kassala, the last impor- 
tant positions held by the Egyptians, had fallen. 
Slatin, Lupton, and the few other Europeans 
who had been spared from massacre, were slaves 
in chains in the strange new Dervish capital— 
part court, part camp, part city of straw and 
mud huts—that rose at Omdurman. Within 
a few months of Gordon’s murder, also, Ma- 
homet Achmet, the Mahdi, had died, despite 
of his boast of immortality. After his crown- 
ing victory he had given himself up to volup- 
tuous excesses. Rumour had it that he had 
been poisoned by a woman he had wronged ; 
Ohrwalder believes that it was outraged Nature 
that took her revenge. He had ruled partly 
by playing off the rival chiefs and tribes 

inst each other; and he had appointed three 

halifas, or successors, representing the strongest 
aspirants for power. On his death, all these 
jealousies and ambitions broke loose, and 


the fate of Mahdism again trembled in the 
balance. 

The Khalifa Abdullah et-Taisha, of the Bag- 
gara tribe, quickly proved himself the ablest 
and most unscrupulous of the competitors. By 
force or guile he beat down all opposition. By 
all accounts he has nothing of Mahomet 
Achmet’s charm of manner. But he is a man 
of iron will; cunning, resourceful, and with a 
large share of mother wit. He remorseless] 
crushed the family and adherents of the Mahdi 
—the Ashraf—but he did not fail to make use 
as a fetich of the name and influence of his 

redecessor, and he has worshipped regularly at 
is mausoleum. His has the 
triumph of the country people, or desert Arabs, 
over the town and valley folks. For the last 
ten years Omdurman and the Soudan have been 
ruled by the ignorant and insolent Baggara, 
formerly the most despised of the Arab tribes 
west of the Nile. At first the Khalifa’s suc- 
cesses were almost uninterrupted. He stam 
out counter-revolution at Darfur ; he defeated the 
plots of the rival tribes of the Aulad Belad, 
and brought them, for the time at least, to be 
minions of his will; his armies sacked Gondar, 
the ancient capital of Abyssinia, and brought 
him the head of King Theodore. He formed 
plans for the conquest of Abyssinia, for the 
invasion of Egypt, for the subjection of the 
world; he made preparations for founding a 
hereditary empire in the Soudan, with his son 
Osman as his successor. 

Latterly matters have not gone so well and 
smoothly with the Khalifa; his star seemed to 
have passed its zenith when his brave Emir, 
Wad el Nejiiumi fell, after suffering complete 
defeat at General Grenfell’s hands at Toski, and 
after Osman Digna’s disasters at Tokar and else- 
where in 1891. The Italians seized upon Kassala ; 
the Mahdists were unable to occupy the Equa- 
torial Province even after Emin’s withdrawal. On 
that side of the Soudan and on the west, the 
British, the Belgians, and the French were 
showing signs of pushing in. Up till Baratieri’s 
defeat, the tide seemed fairly on the turn; and 
with the advance of the Anglo-Egyptian expe- 
dition to Dongola, Abdullah’s will is confronted 
with a danger greater than any that has pre- 
viously menaced it. 

What resources of men and of enthusiasm he 
will be able to bring into the field remains to 
be seen. That the tyrant will make a desperate 
fight before he lets himself be driven from 
power may be reckoned as certain. The reports 
that have come down the Nile represent him 
as summoning his hosts to his aid, and agg 
false stories of victory, hiding defeats, an 
striving by every means in his power to stir 
up anew the fierce flame of fanaticism. He is 
even seeking to conciliate at the last hour the 
men he has consistently wronged and plundered. 
But the whole country is by all accounts a 
wreck. The population is but a fraction of 
what it was in Gordon’s time. Trade and agri- 
culture and all authority except that of the 
sword have been ruined by the incessant wars. 
The people, including even the Arab tribes, are, 
many think, more tired of their despot than 
ever they were of the ‘Turk. _It is conceivable 
that another blow like that dealt at Ferkit may 
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bring the whole fabric of Mahdist rule crash- 
ing about the head of the Khalifa, and that the 
triumph of trade and civilisation in the Soudan 
is nearer than is generally believed. The next 
few months will show. 


ATTRAY’S WIFE, 
CHAPTER IV. 


A monTH passed, a busy month in the Marsh, 
for the very supplies of which people stood in 
most need for the proper celebration of Christ- 
mas were those upon which a_ tyrannical 
Government imposed the highest duties, and 
both preventive men and runners had a lively 
time of it. Our Lieutenant, however, had taken 
his precautions and made his plans sufficiently 
well to prevent any startling successes being 
scored against him, although during one foggy 
November afternoon some dozen pony-loads of 
tubs did get ashore at Romney Hoy, and so 
inland to Hawkhurst and Goudhurst. 

His nights were rarely his own, but he 
managed to find time at least once every two 
days to run over to Green Place and enjoy a 
delicious hour’s courtship. Parson Texter too 
was a frequent visitor, and seemed to be on 
excellent terms with both the ladies; and, to 
his credit be it said, played the part of a 
generous rival, and eulogised Eustace Hirst be- 
hind his back in a manner which would have 
brought the blushes to that young gentleman’s 
cheeks. 

The Lieutenant noted a very marked change 
in Mrs Mountjoy, and rightly attributed her 
constant depression of spirits and absence of 
mind to her approaching separation from her 
daughter. 

‘I have only her to live for, Mr Hirst, she 
said. ‘My life is over, and when she is gone 
nothing will remain to me but to go also.’ 

Eustace tried to console her by saying that 
their home should always be hers, but she 
shook her head sadly. ‘No, on the day when 
you and she are made one,’ she said, ‘I leave 
you. I know who I am, and what name I bear, 
and it shall never be said that you shall feel 
the stigma of that name.’ 

After the new year, the news ran through 
the little community at Broadmarsh of the 
approaching marriage of the Lieutenant com- 
manding the local preventive force with the 
beautiful Miss Mountjoy of Green Place. Con- 
‘gratulations poured in upon him, for, in spite 
of his position, Eustace Hirst was as popular 
amongst the people as amongst his own men ; 
nobody seemed to be more sincere than the 
Reverend John Texter, and if he occasionally 
testified his satisfaction in somewhat unclerical 
fashion in the parlour of the ‘Tartar Frigate,’ 
nobody in this free-and-easy, unconventional 
little Broadmarsh would have thought any the 
worse of him. 

Nay more, he requested as a particular favour 
the privilege of marrying the couple, and if 
the poate ang with some lingering Clapham 
prejudices in favour of respectability in him, 
could have wished that a more representative 
type of parson should perform the service, his 
increased regard for one whom he had hitherto 


eyed with some suspicion, and for local feeling 
induced him to smother his objections and 
accede to the request. 

‘And the Marsh shall never forget the 
wedding,’ said the parson that evening over a 
steaming jorum at the ‘Tartar Frigate.’ 

So the day was fixed, and Eustace Hirst was 
preparing himself for the great step he was 
about to take. 

On the morning before that on which the 
wedding was to take place, Eleanor presented 
herself at the Martello, and asked Eustace to 
come over with her at once to Green Place. 

‘I hope there is nothing wrong, dear,’ said 
the young man, for the girl’s face was pale, and 
her manner was agitated. 

‘Mother is not very well, but perhaps your 
presence will do her good,’ replied the girl. 

They hastened to Green Place, and found Mrs 
Mountjoy seated at a writing table which was 
littered with papers and accounts. She was ex- 
tremely pale, and there was a strange look about 
her eyes and mouth which Eustace had never 
noticed before, but she smiled when he entered, 
and thanked him in her old quiet way for his 
solicitude on her behalf. 

‘I have been putting my house in order, 
Eustace, she said. ‘And I want your very 
serious attention for a few minutes. 

‘Now, firstly, here is my will. By it I bequeath 
everything unconditionally to Eleanor’—— 

‘But, Mrs Mountjoy,’ began Eustace. 

Mrs Mountjoy waved silence. 

‘Permit me to continue,’ she said. ‘Here is 
my will. I am rich—very rich, and perhaps 
my wealth has been made on the whole as 
honestly as has been that of many folk who hold 
smuggling in pious horror. I have no further 
use for it, for my sojourn on earth cannot be 
a long one, nor is it desirable that it should be. 

‘Secondly: There is yet time for you to 
repent and not take the step you are about to, 
Clearly understand what you are doing, that 
you are about to marry the daughter of a man 
who is accounted a murderer, although I believe 
he was acting in self-defence ; and that this fact 
does not absolve you from your duty—namely, 
to arrest William Attray if you have the 
chance, I earnestly impress this upon you, 
because by his misdeeds he has made a hell 
upon earth the life of one of the best, truest, 
and noblest women who ever dwelt upon it.’ 
Here she took the hand of Eleanor, who was 
sitting with her face pale as ashes, and her 
lips tightly compressed. 

Mrs Mountjoy continued : 

‘To-morrow I shall leave you—no, don’t in- 
terrupt me, I pray—to-morrow I shall leave 
you. I have friends elsewhere who are waiting 
for me. You will make this house your home, 
and there is sufficient money in a box which 
Eleanor will show you to enable you to live as 
befits your rank and position. I want the 
wedding to-morrow to performed in good 
style. I would have all the men you can 
8 on escort duty, and I have arranged that 
they shall be suitably treated and rewarded. 
Lastly, here are five hundred sovereigns. I 
wish them to be given to Mr Texter, partly as 
a recompense for his disappointment and for 
the duty he will perform, and partly as a 
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solace for a duty it shall not be in his power 
to perform.’ 

ustace would have spoken, but Mrs Mount- 
joy again waved silence, and, rising, shook his 
and, and took leave of him. 

At an early hour the next morning Broad- 
marsh was unusually animated. The news of 
the wedding had spread throughout the Marsh, 
and country folk, attired in their best—every 
man and woman of them a smuggler, directly 
or indirectly—came swarming into the little 
village. The ‘Tartar Frigate’ had not done 
such a roaring trade since the Fencibles en- 
camped at Broadmarsh during the invasion scare 
of ‘four.’ Bunting had been requisitioned from 
far and wide, and active fellows in broad 
sailor breeches were swarming poles and scaling 
giddy heights, and apparently risking their 
necks in a score. of ways, in the work of 


- arranging the flags to the best advantage. A 


great Union Jack floated from the church tower, 
and the Rev. John Texter, attired in the most 
decent suit his oldest friend had ever seen him 
wear, was here, there, and everywhere, as 
radiant and joyous as if he were the bride- 
groom. 

At a few minutes before eleven there was a 
steady tramp of feet through the village street, 
and a large body of preventive men, fully 
armed, headed by their officers in service kit, 
marched to the church, which was already full 
to overflowing. Meanwhile, the bells were 
swinging vigorously in the ancient tower; but 
their clangour was almost drowned by the roar 
of cheers which announced the arrival of the 
chief actors in the ceremony about to be per- 
formed. 

To the surprise of the any 2 who had been 
accustomed to associate ‘The Place Lady,’ as Mrs 
Mountjoy was called, with a stately, vigorous 
deportment, she appeared in a chair carried by 
two stalwart blue-jackets. Behind her came 
Eustace, smiling and triumphant, and looking 
every inch a sailor in his full uniform, and 
next to him Eleanor, very pale, and evidently 
much agitated. Behind them again was a group 
of naval and preventive officers. 

They filed up the dim old church, took their 
ware and the service was commenced by Mr 

exter in his most impressive and paternal 
style. When it came to the question: 

‘Eleanor Mountjoy, wilt thou have this man 
to thy wedded husband ?’ her mother interposed, 
‘Eleanor Attray.’ 

Mr Texter bowed and made the correction, 
which was heard by the many officers close 
about, and caused a general exchange of looks, 

The service ended, Eustace Hirst and Eleanor 
Attray were made man and wife, for better or 
for worse, and the party moved into the vestry 
to sign the register. 

Mrs Attray, who had remained seated during 
the greater portion of the service, had to be 
supported into the vestry ; her face had now a 
terrible hue, and beads of perspiration stood on 
her brow, whilst the tightly-clenched lips 
betrayed the controlling of some terrible emotion 
or of some almost unendurable pain. 

The parson, who had regarded her with a 
we anxiety more than once, whispered to 

er: 


‘Mrs Attray, you are ill—can I help you?’ 

‘No, sir,’ she replied, with a flash of her old 
vigour and dignity; ‘I have strength enough 
to go through the little that is required of me.’ 

Eustace signed the book, and Eleanor followed. 
Then there was a pause. 

‘Mrs Attray, will you kindly sign, if you feel 
well enough ?’ said the parson, in his pleasantest 
voice, at the same time slipping behind her, 
and drawing from beneath his surplice something 
with a head which glittered. 

Mrs Attray took the pen. For a few seconds 
it remained quivering between her _ fingers. 
Then, with an effort, she brought it down on 
the paper, and wrote in a large, firm hand: 

‘William Attray.’ 

Then she dashed the quill down, rose swiftly 
from the chair, and cried in a voice absolutely 
unlike what anybody who knew Mrs Mountjoy 
had ever heard before, and which rang through 
the church : 

‘Yes! I am William Attray of Alnmouth ! 
Game to the end !’ 

The parson clapped his hand on Attray’s 
“aban drew forth a constable’s staff, and 

egan : 

‘William Attray, in the name of’ when 
the ex-smuggler sank back into the chair. The 
hue on his face was now ashen-gray ; a sort of 
cloud passed upwards over it; there was a 
faint rattle in the throat, and the law could 
only possess itself of a dead man. 

‘Cheated! cheated, by heaven!’ roared the 

arson. ‘Poisoned himself!’ and he rushed 
rom the church. 


Such was the romantic end of William 
Attray. 

Forty years ago Broadmarsh people used to 
point out to the few strangers who penetrated 
to their corner of the island an aged couple, 
sunning themselves on a bench facing the sea, 
in front of the Green Place, and would say: 

‘See they two? They be Master Hirst and 
his lady—her father was Bill Attray what killed 
himself in church yonder. And God bless ’em ! 
Twarn’t their faults.’ 


CURIOSITIES OF EARLY ART SALES. 


THE days are still comparatively recent in 
which matters of art were considered of very 
slight importance, and the collector or virtuoso 
was regarded as an eccentric being possibly 
harmless but hardly worthy of serious attention. 
Thus Lord Macaulay views Horace Walpole’s 
passion for curiosity hunting with something 
like derision when he writes of him as re- 
turning from the recreation of making laws and 
voting millions ‘to more important pursuits—to 
researches after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s 
red hat, the pipe which Van Tromp smoked 
during his last sea-fight, and the spur which 
King William stuck into the flank of Sorrel’ 
Now however, when our point of view has 
somewhat changed, and when illustration of the 
social life of past times is welcome from what- 
ever quarter it may chance to come, we regret 
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that the details of early art sales and of their 
frequenters are so meagre. The habit of making 
collections of pictures and other works of art 
dates practically from the reign of Charles I. 
The Earl of Arundel, called by Walpole 
‘The father of vertu in England,’ rivalled the 
King in the extent of the treasures which he 
had gathered together during his travels on the 
Continent, among them being the busts and 
statues known as the ‘Arundel Marbles.’ 

The Duke of Buckingham, again, bought of 
Rubens his collection of paintings and other 
works of art, which went to decorate York 
House in the Strand. The age which witnessed 
the beginnings of art collecting also saw the 
commencement of the art sales. The dispersal of 
the pictures of King Charles I. was spread over 
three or four years. When Parliament resolved 
to sell the Royal collection, agents from many 
foreign princes and amateurs from all parts of 
Europe were eager to participate in the bid- 


dings. The Spanish Ambassador is said to 
| have bought so many paintings 


and other 
articles of value that eighteen mules were 
required to carry them from Corunna to Madrid. 
Another purchaser of fame was Cardinal 
Mazarin. phael’s Seven Cartoons were, at the 
instance of Cromwell, purchased for the nation 
at a cost of £300. The Duke of Buckingham’s 
collection was removed by his son to Antwerp 
during his banishment, and was sold there by 
auction. The contents of Sir Peter Lely’s 
gallery were sold by auction, as we learn from 
Horace Walpole, the sale lasting forty days, and 
realising a very large sum. Catalogues now 
begin to lend their aid to the purchaser, an 
early example informing us of a sale to take 
place ‘at the two white posts against the 
statue at Charing Cross,’ referring most probabl 
to the name of an inn in that uslahhaasdeoel. 
No person was to bid less than sixpence at a 
time. The vicinity of Covent Garden in London 
has ever been the chosen resort of auctioneers, 
and here at the close of the 17th century we find 
a certain Edward Millington established at the 
*Vendu next Bedford Gate, Charles Street, Covent 
Garden.’ In announcing the sale of the goods 
of General Doushfield, he added that his sales 
would be continued every Friday following, 
‘during the gentries’ stay in town,’ and held 
out as a further inducement ‘a curious inven- 
tion of lights whereby the pictures may be seen 
as well as by day’—the usual hour for auctions 
at this period being four o’clock. 

Sale by inch of candle was formerly very 
common, and at one time was prescribed for the 
sale of goods imported by the East India 
Company. Whoever last bid before the light 
expired had the lot knocked down to him. 
Pepys mentions an instance of this custom in 
his diary for 1662: ‘After dinner we met and 
sold the Weymouth successe and Fellowshi 
hulkes, where pleasant to see how backwa 
men are at first to bid, and yet when the 
candle is going out how they bawl and dispute 
afterwards who bid the most first. And here 
I observed one man cunninger than the rest, 
that was-sure to bid the last man and to carry 
it, and in giving the reason he told me that 
just as the flame goes out the smoke descends, 


which is a thing I never observed before, and 
by that we do know the instant when to bid 
ast. 

As recently as the year 1892, some land 
belonging to the parish charities was disposed 
of in this way at the village of Corby, near 
Kettering. In what were called dumb biddings, 
the price was put under a candlestick, and it 
was agreed that no bidding should avail if not 
a to that. One of the most interestin 
of early sales was that of the collection o 
the great antiquary and amateur, the Earl of 
Oxford, who bequeathed his library and manu- 
scripts, called the ‘Harleian Miscellanies, to the 
British Museum, The announcement brought 
together a large assemblage of persons of rank 
and fashion, among the buyers being George 
Vertue and Horace Walpole, the latter purchas- 
ing in addition to a picture by Holbein and 
many coins ‘a Roman deep copper dish with a 
cupid painted on it,’ for which he gave two 
guineas. George Vertue, the engraver and 
disciple of Sir Godfrey Kneller, was an in- 
defatigable collector of notes on British Art, 
and these form the basis of Walpole’s ‘Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England. ‘The sale was 
effected by Mr Christopher Cock at his house 
in the Piazza, Covent Garden (now the Tavistock 
Hotel), destined to be for long associated with 
the history of auctions. It formed part of the 
mansion once tenanted by Sir Peter Lely, and 
continued to be famous as Langford’s salerooms, 
and then as those of George Robins. Here 
Hogarth exhibited his ‘Marriage 4 la mode’ to 
the public gratis. The sale of this great artist’s 
oer at his house, ‘The Golden Head’ in 

eicester Fields, presented many peculiar features. 
One of the conditions was that on the last day 
of sale, a clock (striking every five minutes) 
should be placed in the room, and when five 
minutes after twelve struck the first 
picture mentioned in the sale book was to be 
deemed sold, the second picture when the clock 
had struck the next five minutes, and so on 
till the whole nineteen pictures had been sold. 
Hogarth’s celebrated ‘March of the Guards to 
Finchley’ was disposed of by means of a raffle. 
A large number of chances were subscribed for, 
those which remained over being given to the 
Foundling Hospital. One of these latter win- 
ning the prize, the picture was forthwith 
handed\ over to the Governor of that institu- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the six 
paintings of the ‘Marriage 4 la mode’ were sold 
at this time for one hundred and _ twenty 
guineas, and half a century later realised one 
thousand. Dr Richard Mead was one of the 
most remarkable figures of this period, and 
his collection of books, coins, statuary, and 
drawings was the largest formed in his time. 
Pope was among his patients, and has com- 
memorated his tastes in the lines: 


Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne alone, 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane. 


This physician, who ssed a museum at 
the back of his house in Great Ormond Street, 
is said to have been consulted by 
Watteau, who painted two pictures for him in 
memory of his visit. The sale of this collec- 
tion was effected by Abraham Langford, who was 
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also something of a playwright. There is a long | snowstorms.’ 


and grandiloquent epitaph on him in St Pancras 
churchyard. Some of the verses tell us how ‘ His 
Summer’s Manhood’ was ‘open, fresh, and fair,’ 


His virtues strict, his manners debonnaire, 
His autumn rich with wisdom’s goodly fruit 
Which every variegated appetite might suit. 


Close by in King Street were to be found 
the salerooms of Hutchins, and of Paterson, to 
whose son Dr Johnson stood as godfather and 
for whom he wrote letters of recommendation 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. These two salerooms 
were constantly filled by eager purchasers of 
prints and pictures. Some of their frequenters 
we know, such as the bibliographer Isaac Gosset 
the younger, whose deformity subjected him to 
the coarse gibes of his opponent, Michel Lort. 
Besides Gough, the editor of Camden’s Britannia, 
were to be seen Caleb Whitefoord, a wine- 
merchant of literary tastes, who is the hero of 
Wilkie’s picture, ‘The Letter of Introduction,’ 
and many others whose names are now for- 
gotten. The sale of the collection formed by 
the Chevalier D’Eon is chiefly interesting on 
account of the personal characteristics of this 
extraordinary individual, once the French Am- 
bassador at the Court of St James's, who 
habitually disguised himself as a woman. The 
question of his sex often proved the subject of 
bets, and until his death was never set at rest. 
An auction of his effects took place at Chap- 
man’s Rooms in Cornhill, ‘next Tom’s Coffee- 
House.’ Some years later a sale was announced 
at Christie’s of ‘furniture, swords, trinkets, 
jewels, and all the wearing apparel constituting 
the wardrobe of a Captain of Dragoons and a 
French Lady.’ Works of art at this period 
would appear to have been rapidly rising in value, 
for Horace Walpole, writing to his friend 
Sir Horace Mann in 1770, tells us of the rage 
for English portraits: ‘I have been collectin 
them,’ he writes, ‘for about thirty years, an 
originally never gave for a mezzotinto above 
one or two shillings. The lowest are now a 
crown, most from half-a-guinea to a guinea. 
Scarce heads in books not worth threepence will 
sell for five guineas. Two thousand pounds were 
given for a picture by Guido, and the price of old 
—— had tripled or quadrupled in a single 
ifetime. 

We hear much at this time of the famous 
auctions of James Christie the elder, whose 
first sale took place in December 1766, at 
rooms in Pall Mall formerly occupied by the 
rint warehouse of Richard Dalton. Here the 

yal Academy of Arts held its exhibitions 
for several years. Mr Christie afterwards moved 
next door to Gainsborough, who lived in 
the west wing of Schomburg House in Pall 
Mall. His ingenuity in describing articles put 
up for sale is well illustrated by a story told of 
him in connection with the disposal of the effects 
of John Hunter the surgeon. When, in the 
sale, he came to a mask Hunter had used to 
keep his face from stings in his observations 
on bees, he was fairly posed ; and after turning 
the lot round and round came out with ‘a 
most curious and interesting article, a covering 
for the face used by the South Sea Islanders 
when travelling, to protect their faces from the 


| 


Passing mention may here be 
made of the abortive sale of M. Desenfans’ 
collection of pictures, which were ultimately 
bequeathed by the owner, a French picture- 
dealer, to Sir Francis Bourgeois, and were in 
turn left by him to Dulwich College, together 
with a sum of money wherewith to erect a 
gallery. In 1794, the whole of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ of paintings was sold by 
order of his executors—one of whom was 
Edmund Burke—by Mr Christie ‘at his rooms, 
late the Royal Academy, Pall Mall’ The 
French Revolution caused the dispersal of many 
fine collections, the principal one being that 
belonging to the Duke of Orleans. An exhibition 
of these paintings took place in Mr Bryan’s room 
in Pall Mall ia at the Lyceum in the Strand, 
and continued open for six months. Many of 
these pictures found their way to the galleries 
of Bridgewater and Stafford Houses, and the 
nation became ultimately possessed of several, 
including the Resurrection of Lazarus by 
Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Two sales in the first half of the present 
century have interesting associations connected 
with them—namely, the Beckford collection at 
Fonthill in 1823 and the Strawberry Hill 
collection in 1842. With regard to the first 
of these, accommodation for purchasers was 
— in a pavilion in the park, beds 
eing charged three and_ sixpence single 
and five shillings double. A contemporary 
notice in the Times says: ‘He is fortunate 
who finds a vacant chair within twenty miles 
of Fonthill. Not a farmhouse, however 
humble, not a cottage near Fonthill, but 
gives shelter to fashion, to beauty, and 
rank. Ostrich plumes, which, by their very 
waving, we can trace back to Piccadilly, are 
seen nodding at a casement window over a 
depopulated poultry yard.’ This sale occupied 
forty-one days, and many curiosities were 
disposed of—such as a set of ebony chairs from 
Cardinal Wolsey’s palace at Esher, and Tippo 
Sahib’s jade beckch, set in jewels, taken as 
lunder from his palace at Seringapatam, The 
trawberry Hill sale was conducted by George 
Robins of Bartholomew Lane, who is said to 
have been one of the most eloquent auctioneers 
who ever wielded an ivory hammer. His 
oetical and alluring advertisements were cele- 
rated, and he announced on this occasion that 
the sale would be ‘the most distinguished gem 
that has ever adorned the annals of auctions.’ 
Owing, however, to the prevalent lack of 
interest in such matters, its success was not 
quite so great as was anticipated. A large shed 
had been provided for the purchasers, and many 
articles of great historical interest were disposed 
of—such as Anne Boleyn’s clock, given her by 
Henry VIIL., in silver gilt, and bought for Her 
Majesty the Queen ; a silver bell made for Pope 
Clement VII., said to be the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini; and Cardinal Wolsey’s red hat, purchased 
by Charles Kean for twenty-one pounds. 
Another curiosity was Dr Dee’s speculum, a 
round piece of polished kennel-coal, called the 
Devil’s Looking Glass, used for purposes of 
divination by that Elizabethan necromancer. 
In the year of the Fonthill sale, James Christie 
the younger removed to King Street, St James’s 
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Square, where so many historical sales have 
been effected—the Stowe, the Bernal, the 
Hamilton Palace, and the Fountaine being a 
few of the most celebrated in recent years. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A Most interesting ceremony, attended by the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in their state robes, 
took place in the City of London a few weeks 
back, in the unveiling of a monument to John 
Heminge and Henry Condell. Although to 
many these are unfamiliar names, students of 
Shakespeare know them well as the friends 
and fellow-players of the immortal poet, to 
whom posterity owed the first collective edition 
of his works. Without the loving labours of 
these two friends of Shakespeare it is certain 
that a great number of his plays would 
have been destroyed; for as they knew them 
they were rough ae age used in the 
theatre, which would most probably have dis- 
appeared as valueless things had they not been 
rescued for publication. It is supposed that 
about two hundred and fifty copies of the 
first folio Shakespeare were printed, for it is 
et comparatively common; but fine, unmuti- 
ted copies are very rare indeed, and command 
a high price. It is interesting to note that 
the was published at one pound per 
copy —equivalent to about four times that 
sum now. A hundred _ years a copy 
in good preservation could be bought without 
difficulty for twenty pounds. At the present 
time a collector would consider himself fortunate 
if he secured one for five hundred pounds. The 
monument to the compilers of this volume is 
in the Church of St Mary, Aldermanbury, where 
Heminge and Condell lived and were buried. 

One of the few structures that add to the 
beauty of a landscape is a well-designed stone 
bridge. In some of our counties, notably in 
Derbyshire, these are common enough, and some 
of them afford splendid models for the architect. 
The modern bridge is too often a hideous mass 
of iron-work, and there are already some bridges 
of this description crossing the Thames in 
the neighbourhood of London which are a 
ape disgrace to the city. It has recently 

n determined to rebuild the bridge at Kew, 
and it is interesting to note that the two 
counties between which it forms a junction— 
Middlesex and Surrey—have been at variance 
with regard to the new structure, Middlesex 
being in favour of a stone bridge and Surrey 
preferring a cheaper structure of iron. How- 
ever, the two counties very wisely determined 
to incur the expense of a special report on the 
relative merits of the two kinds of bridges ; 
and as this report is strongly in favour of 
stone, we may hope that Kew will not be dis- 
figured by a lattice-work girder bridge, the 
fate of so many other picturesque spots on 
the silvery Thames. 

The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, with its 
priceless contents, recently ran a narrow escape 
of being destroyed by fire. During a severe 
thunderstorm the building was struck by light- 
ning, and the roof was fired; but luckily help 
was at hand, and by cutting away some of the 
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burning woodwork the buildin was saved, 
The important point to be noted in this in- 


cipient yrs gees is that the Museum was 
furnished with no fewer than four lightning 
conductors; but the lightning struck a gable 
which was pas yrs and the electricity seems 
to have travelled along a lead gutter and down 
a standpipe to the earth. The occurrence shows 
that a building only partially protected by 
metal points is in almost as sorry a condition 
as one that has none at all. 

Electric railways are still in their infancy, 
and it is impossible to foresee what develo 
ments may accrue to them in the future. tt 
is proved, however, that they are most certainly 
the best means which can be adopted for under. 
ground traction, on account of the absence of 
all smoke or other noxious vapours. But there 
are some who prophesy for the electric loco- 
motive a wide application above ground, and 
who look forward to a speed of from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and_fifty 
miles an hour as no impossibility. This light- 
ning speed is to be attained, so it is said, on a 
single line of rail designed by M. Lartigue. 
This line is supported some feet above the 
ground level; and the cars, in pairs, are hung 
astride of it like a couple of sacks balancing 
one another on a donkey’s back. The cars are 
provided with wheels, and each carries beneath 
it two electric motors; there are also guide 
wheels on the lower parts of the car which act 
on guide rails, so as to keep the vehicle steady, 
It is claimed that this single rail line is much 
safer than the present system, and that it would 
be advantageous to erect such lines for passenger 
service only at the sides of our existing railways, 
Up and down lines between London and Brighton, 
the two connected at the ends and therefore in 
continuous cireuit, could be built and equipped 
with rolling stock for about one million sterling. 
Such obstacles as tunnels, stations, &c., on the 
existing railway would be surmounted by the use 
of viaducts, or carrying the rail over hills on 
suitable supports. A short length of line on the 
Lartigue a has been open for some time 
in Ireland, and is said to give satisfactory results. 

The elaborate preparations which were made 
to observe the recent eclipse of the sun were of 
no avail, for nearly all along the line covered by 
the lunar shadow clouds prevented any obser- 
vation being made. But the visitors who flocked 
to Norway as simple sightseers were not dis- 
appointed as were the astronomers, for the 
spectacle afforded by the advance of the lunar 
shadow over the earth was a most impressive 
one. The Times correspondent describes Vadsé 
as a situation from which this magnificent 
phenomenon could be admirably seen: ‘As the 
shadow advanced across the fiord it enveloped 
the training squadron as it lay at anchor, the 
details of the ships’ rigging disappeared from 
view, and their Tights gleamed forth brilliantly. 
Still the shadow pressed on with its majestic 
speed of a mile in every couple of seconds. It 
moved as swiftly as a cannon-ball until it 
reached the observers at Vadsié, and then 
announced to them in the most impressive 
manner that the supreme moment of their 
visit had arrived, and that totality was com- 
plete. The darkness that then buried Vadsé 
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and its numerous observers lasted for a minute 
and forty seconds, The unwonted spectacle 
hushed every one to silence.’ 

According to an American paper, nearly all 
tobaccos are doctored in order to suit the 
taste of various consumers. Each manufacturer 
has his own secret methods handed down 
from father to son, which are regarded as 
perfectly legitimate and necessary in the pre- 
paration ©: the soothing weed. Saltpetre is 
added to the tobacco to make it burn well, 
liquorice, honey, and maple sugar to give sweet- 
ness to it for the especial benefit of chewers, 
and rum to make it keep well and preserve its 
properties. Nearly every plant which will 
afford a perfume is used more or less in the 
preparation of what are known as fancy 
tobaccos, but it is not true that opium or 
deleterious drugs are employed. Among the 
flavours used may be named coffee, tea, wade 
lemon, orange, geranium, sassafras, thyme, anise, 
mint, and cinnamon. Gum and glycerine are 
occasionally employed to bind the tobacco par- 
ticles so that they shall not fall to dust. 
These things are made into a ‘sauce,’ into 
which the tobacco leaves are dipped, or with 
which they are sprinkled. 

There seems to be a probability that cycles 
may become as popular on our rivers as they 
are on our roads. At Kingston-on-Thames, a 
machine of this kind has, this season, been 
attracting much. attention, both on account of 
the high rate of speed which it attains and 
the ease with which it can be propelled, costing 
no more strain on the muscles, it is said, than 
an ordinary bicycle. It is propelled by three 
men, who manipulate it with the _— ease ; 
it makes no appreciable ‘wash,’ and seems to be 
perfectly safe in use. 

Those who live in large cities and_manu- 
facturing towns are periodically reminded by 
the state of the atmosphere that the smoke 
sent forth from their tall chimneys is a noxious 
thing. The smoke-abatement question has been 
before the public for many years ; and, although 
little appears to have been done, a committee 
of experts have been patiently at work, and 
have now issued a most satisfactory report. 
The committee was formed as the result of a 
meeting held at Manchester in November 1889, 
and they have busied themselves in examining 
the claims of various smoke-preventing appliances 
which have been brought forward, confining their 
attention solely to what may be called manu- 
facturing smoke. Briefly summarising this im- 
portant report, we may say that it is conclusively 
proved that the discharge of black smoke into 
the air is both unnecessary and wasteful. With 
proper apparatus, which must be suited to the 
particular conditions of working, smoke can be 
absolutely prevented. The committee carefully 
avoid the recommendation of any particular 
apparatus, leaving those interested to study the 
report carefully and draw their own conclusions. 
This report does not touch the question of smoke 
from domestic chimneys, but to a great degree 
this problem is being solved by the adoption of 
gas cookers in lieu of open fireplaces. 

Every now and then some fearful catastrophe 
at sea calls forth numberless letters and sugges- 
tions as to better methods of signalling, sounding, 


&e.; and the recent loss of the Drummond 
Castle off Ushant has brought forth the usual 
discussion on the old subject. We venture to 
add a suggestion of our own which would 
possibly lead to much saving of life were it 
adopted. Let it be made obligatory on the part 
of captains of all vessels, without distinction, 
to get their boats ready for immediate use on 
the occurrence of foggy weather. Let them act 
as if a collision had occurred, instead of waiting 
to get their boats out until the disaster has 

‘The Explosion and Detection of Acetylene 
in Air’ is the title of a paper recently read 
by Dr Frank Clowes before the Chemical Society ; 
and as many persons are interested in this new 
illuminating gas, a short account of the results 
arrived at by this experimenter will not be 
out of place. A mixture of acetylene and air 
becomes explosive when as little as three per 
cent. of the gas is present, and the tendency 


to explode persists up to eighty-one per cent. 
This range is extraordinarily wide, and exceeds 
that of any combustible gas known. In order 


to test the amount of in air containing less 
than three per cent. of acetylene, the mixture 
was passed over a standard hydrogen flame, 
and the luminous ‘cap’ or halo which formed 
over the flame measured. In this way the 
amount of acetylene in air can be accurately 
gauged between 0:25 per cent. and 3:0 per 
cent. when, as already stated, the explosive 
point is reached. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance, in view of the possibility of acetylene 
coming into common use, that it possesses a 
very strong and unmistakable our, even 
when only a mere trace of it exists in the air. 
Hence it may be said of it, as was said long 
ago by a celebrated chemist of ammonia, that 
‘the best test for it is the nose.’ 

Mr C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., the well- 
known advocate for cider as a healthful national 
drink, has again contributed a long letter to 
the Times on his favourite subject, in which he 
extols the virtues of this old English beverage, 
which is becoming far more popular than it 
was a few years ago. Imitation so-called ‘Cham- 
pagne’ and ‘non-alcoholic’ ciders he has caused 
to be analysed, one sample being reported upon 
as follows by the chemist who undertook the 
analysis: ‘This sample does not contain a trace 
of apple juice, but is a water solution of sugar 
and citric acid, flavoured with apple essence.’ 
It is not too much to assert that the sale of 
nasty compounds of this character have done 
much in the past to prejudice consumers against 
genuine cider, of which, probably, they do not 
know the taste. It is possible that cider would 
be consumed by many families instead of beer, 
especially in the hot weather, if it were as easy 
to procure as its great rival ; but at present it 
is not really in the market. A doctor, in com- 
menting upon Mr Cooke’s letter, points out that 
genuine cider is most valuable to gouty subjects, 
but that it is a fundamental condition of success 
in its manufacture for medicinal purposes that 
only apples of a single sort should be used, and 
that fermentation should be complete. But 
English and foreign methods of cider making 
have already been discussed in Chambers’s Journal 
for May of this year. 
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The tenth report of the Inspectors of ‘the 


Sea Fisheries of England and Wales, which has | bee 


been recently issued, contains a number of 
interesting facts concerning the harvest of the 
sea during the past year. Fishing round our 
coasts has undergone a great change in the sub- 
stitution of the steam trawler for the pictur- 
esque fishing-smack ; but the extent to which 
this change has been brought is not generally 
known. Hull has now no fewer than one 
hundred and ninety - five steam trawlers, 
Grimsby has one hundred and eighty-nine, and 
Shields seventy-one. The steam trawler fishes 
by wholesale methods, while the smack was a 
mere retailer; moreover, the new vessels can 
more easily reach the distant fishing-grounds, 
and more rapidly bring the perisha 
home. At Hull, we read, ‘there had been at 
times serious gluts in the market, and conse- 
quently serious falls in prices.’ At another port 
‘large quantities of sprats were sold for manure.’ 
Altogether, it is evident that there is no lack 
of fish round our coasts, and it is a strange 
anomaly that this form of food in most of our 
inland centres is actually dearer than mutton 
which comes from the antipodes. At South- 
ampton several tons of mullet ‘stunned by the 
cold’ were taken out of the dock there, and 
in Clovelly Bay herrings were so plentiful that 
it did not pay the fishermen to catch them. 
The improved state of the water in the Thames 
is borne witness to by the fact that above 
Gravesend larger shrimps were caught and better 
catches made than usual. 

Some important improvements are being carried 
out at Kew Gardens. First, the Temperate 
House, about six hundred feet in length, is 
being rapidly proceeded with, and will repre- 
sent, probably, the largest structure of the kind 
yet built. It is intended for the reception of 
succulent plants from sub-tropical countries, 
which hitherto have been confined in tubs, 
but in the new house will be planted in beds. 
In another part of the gardens has been estab- 
lished a bamboo garden, in which specimens, 
mostly Japanese, Chinese, and Himalayan, may 
be seen growing as in nature. It may also 
be noted that two publications are ‘in course of 
preparation by the official staff at Kew. One is 
a complete list. of the plants in the gardens, 
which it is hoped will be the means of settling 
the nomenclature of different species, and the 
other is a guide to the economic plants. 

The Locomotives on Highways Bill, 1896, has 
now become an Act of Parliament, and Her 
Majesty’s lieges are at liberty to use, without 
any vexatious restrictions, vehicles propelled by 
mechanical agency. The passing of this act is 
due mainly to the exertions of Sir David 
Salomons, the president of the Self-propelled 
Traffic Association, who, with a number of other 
gentlemen as disinterested and unbiased by 
personal or pecuniary motives as himself, has 
worked very hard to get this important measure 

sed into law. Sir David has recently pub- 
fished a letter thanking those who have shared 
his public-spirited labours; and he takes the 
opportunity of appealing to everyone interested 
in the movement to do nothing to abuse the 
freedom now extended to them by this act. 
He says that at no period in the history of 


the English legislature has so liberal a measure 
n passed, and he appeals to those who will 
mostly benefit by it to avoid injury to the roads, 
to use every ible care not to frighten horses, 
to store no dangerous liquids (petroleums) care- 
lessly, and to generally take care that in a year 
or two hence it shall not become necessary to 
pass another act ‘to control those who have 
shown their inability to control themselves.’ 

In May last, on the West’ Highland (North 
British) line, a passenger train ran off the rails 
with the exception of the engine, but was 
happily brought to a_ standstill, before much 
damage was done, by the prompt application of 
the Westinghouse brake. Lieutenant - Colonel 
York attributes this accident, in his report to 
the Board of Trade, to the expansion and con- 
sequent distortion of the line produced by the 
great heat prevalent on the day of the occur- 
rence. The engine-driver asserts that he actually 
saw that the line in front was distorted, and he 
anticipated that the train would leave the rails, 
hence he applied the brake, and immediate] 
train left It is 
su that the engine kept its place owin 
$0" the | flexibility imparted to it by the Yeading 
bogie. It has always been customary to leave a 
space between the ends of rails so as to allow 
for expansion ; but it would seem, in view of 
this accident, that something more is needed. 
It should be stated, however, that the report 
from which our account of the accident is 
taken mentions that there were indications 
that the portion of line in question had not 
been maintained in a thoroughly first - class 
condition. 


‘OF AUTUMW 
I. 

A ‘uiTtLe love and laughter,’ many tears : 
That is our life. "Tis like an autumn day ; 
A gleam of sunshine in the heaven appears, 
A beam from those blue depths, that may not stay: 
Then rain, unceasing ; withered leaves in showers 
Come rustling down: so with this life of ours. 


II. 
A smile to kindle love, a tender look 
From lovelier depths than heaven’s brightest blue ; 
One golden chapter in a dreary book, 
And then life takes again its dull gray hue. 
Yet if forgetfulness could make it bright, 
Would we forego remembrance, if we might ? 
Mavup 
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